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THE REAL SELF. 

r I ''HERE is a sense in which ideas are more unreal than sensa- 
-*- tions. One's notions can change far more rapidly than 
one's fundamental feelings. The more abstract an idea is, the 
less likely is it to be true to reality. The difficulty of making a 
fixed idea correspond to its proper object suggested to Socrates 
the confusion one experiences in giving the right names to differ- 
ent kinds of pigeons flying about in a cage. In a percept, as 
Hoffding says, the idea is 'tied' 'to some experienced real. 
Knowledge proper arises only after these ideas are abstracted 
from the real and become ' free ' ideas. As Professor James ex- 
presses it, the idea ' rolls out ' from the felt whole. Locke is per- 
fectly correct in saying that the artist has a better idea of colors 
than the philosopher. He knows them better, to quote Profes- 
sor James again, although his knowledge about them may be 
almost nothing. In the same way we may say that an idea of 
self which is purely abstract is out of touch with reality itself 
and can only lead to confusion. The static, changeless self as 
pure seer of the Brahman, and the practical, willing subject of 
Fichte are alike abstractions of epistemologists. Such an ab- 
stracting process defeats itself by freeing itself from the very 
content from which the concept of the self is in reality ab- 
stracted. Are we then to go to the other extreme of viewing 
the abstract concept of the self as unreal, and of emphasizing 
the realm of instinct, of the unconscious, of association groups, 
and of feeling? Are we to regard self-consciousness and vol- 
untary attention as less important than the unconscious and 
spontaneous ? 

The concept of the self is not an unreal something abstracted 
from the experienced content. Abstractness is not unreality. 
An idea may, because of its abstract character, be less likely to 
adequately represent some particular fact. But error is not un- 
reality. When, in a number of different experiences, conscious- 
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ness finds some one factor constantly present, this permanent 
element, the more often these experiences occur, comes to stand 
out by itself. The constant element x in the mental complexes 
ambx, cdnx, xowy will, with sufficient repetition, stand out as 
the distinguishing feature of any one of these complexes. It 
will come to be the designative mark. In time this element x 
will roll out in the mind independently of the particular presen- 
tations. And this is precisely what we mean by an idea. It 
abides in the mind when the particular sense experiences are no 
longer given. It is the existence of such ideas that makes 
thought possible. 

The relation of the concept of the self to its experienced con- 
tent is precisely the same. It is never an unreality, although it 
may well be false to reality. The idea of self might be called a 
kind of mental ganglion through which is coordinated all the 
activities of a self-conscious experience. The activities of con- 
sciousness are in the first place due to instinct, to feeling, and to 
inherited organization. But the activities of any consciousness 
have a more or less constant factor. This constant factor, this x, 
in time necessarily gets set over against conscious acts in general. 
And this more or less permanent nucleus is the fact basis of each 
individual personality. The idea of self is not merely a copy of 
these conscious activities. It gets spread out over the whole 
sphere of one's conscious doings until more and more these 
activities take place through this idea of self. In any new situa- 
tion consciousness acts blindly, but, with experience, these blind 
and unnecessary movements are, through practice, gradually 
eliminated, until finally the idea of the end to be attained is itself 
sufficient to guarantee direct and perfect action. Our experience 
is, in the first place, one of immediate, spontaneous activity. 
Consciousness here does not reason, it acts. But certain par- 
ticular situations instinctively call forth certain definite acts, most 
of which are often useless. Experience prunes away these un- 
necessary acts, until finally experiences of a definite type call 
forth some one particular act. Now, an experience of this kind 
is on the way to knowledge. The doing of one thing in any 
number of situations of a certain type will necessarily stand out 
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in consciousness as a unique fact. And this is just how the idea 
of the self arises. This constant element, always present, gets 
shaken out as a distinct fact in consciousness. The main body 
of our instinctive and emotional activities takes on a more and 
more definite shape. The accidental gradually drops out, and 
that which is common to them all comes more and more into 
prominence. And just as any one spontaneous act, by virtue of 
its always being present in a number of complex situations, rolls 
out in the mind, gets represented in idea, and leads to clearly 
conscious action later on, just so the relatively permanent core 
of spontaneous activity which gets expressed in all our conduct 
comes sooner or later to stand out in a clearly conscious idea of 
self. 

Consciousness in its reflex stage is simply an experience of what 
is going on. The stimulus comes, and the conscious act follows 
immediately. If it does not, it is because consciousness is soli- 
cited by some other stimulus or stimuli to act in some other man- 
ner. But let the outcome of any activity get contrasted in idea 
with the result of some other activity. And further, let us sup- 
pose that either of these results is possible, but that only one is 
desired. Here the response can no longer take place immedi- 
ately, because the act, when it shall take place, will not be a mere 
response to an external stimulus. It will be an expression of the 
whole body of ideas and feelings stored up within the subject 
himself. The course of this will-activity will not be the jagged 
path marked out by external stimuli, but a course of activity 
lighted up by the ideas within. Here the results of response to 
stimuli are anticipated in idea so that there is an inhibition of any 
act not expressive of this inner life. 

If the idea be approached from the psychological standpoint, 
the logical universal will no longer be the stumbling-block it has 
been to the religious consciousness when dealing with the prob- 
lem of evolution. There can be no sense of religion, unless there 
exists some more or less clearly defined sense of self; for it is this 
that makes any consciousness distinctively human. And on this 
point there is much to be said in favor of Romanes's new word to 
designate animal thinking, which is neither reflex action nor 
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clearly conscious thought. We refer, of course, to the word 
' recept.' In the concept the ideal element floats in the mind 
completely free from the perceived fact, in the sense that the 
particular fact can be conceived without its having to be presented 
again in perception. In this case, the activity of consciousness is far 
from being simply a response to stimulus in that the stimulus is only 
the occasion for the expression of the activity in question. The 
ideal element or free fringe of consciousness reaches out beyond 
the merely presented, and with its knowledge of the past mirrors 
beforehand that in which it is interested and for which it is on the 
alert. In the simplest reflex activity, in the lowest or most me- 
chanical form of consciousness, the experience is what we might 
appropriately call a one-way process. That which determines 
the response is simply the condition of the nervous structure of 
the organism itself. It is not mechanical in the sense that the 
organism has no feeling ; it has feeling, and this feeling is the 
basis of the response. The activity is mechanical in the sense 
that, given the stimulus, the response takes place immediately. 
The individuality in this case is more than the punctual or spatial 
exclusiveness of a definite physical organization ; but there is no 
fund of individually acquired, or consciously acquired, mental life. 
There are no abiding, fundamental feelings, no permanent centers 
of ideational activity, which could furnish the basis for an inhibi- 
tion of any significant type. There is simply a life, which, when 
acted upon, gives out an immediate, and therefore mechanical, re- 
sponse. Now between the higher ideational form of conscious- 
ness — corresponding to the concept — and the lower form which 
simply perceives what is given in the immediate presentation of 
an object — corresponding to the percept — Romanes has distin- 
guished an intermediate stage corresponding to what he calls the 
'recept.' The activity of such a consciousness is not mechanical, 
not immediate, because there is a store-house of past experience 
from which to draw. But because it never comes to clear con- 
sciousness, being mechanically stored away in the brain, mani- 
festing itself spontaneously and only on the presentation of exter- 
nal stimuli, it is nature-will and not an individuated will, for the 
latter must act through its own idea of itself. 
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The shell sucks fast the rock, 
The fish strikes through the sea, the snake both swims 
And slides, forth range the beasts, the birds take flight, 
Till life's mechanics can no further go — 



But 'tis pure fire, and they mere matter are ; 
It has them, not they it. l 



In the infant, as in the animal, psychic activity has its basis in 
the structure of the physical organism. Activity here is simply 
response to stimulus. An act of will takes place through an idea, 
and where there is no idea of what is to be done there can be no 
conscious will. The most that can be expected is the coordina- 
tion of nerve centers, the foundation of habit. The nervous sys- 
tem in time comes to act as a unit. In the early unorganized 
experience of the individual, its activities are chiefly in response 
to stimuli from without. Such conduct is in each case largely 
predictable. And this predictable element increases with the 
organization of habit, for the latter means fixity of conduct. 

But this organization, although necessary, absolutely necessary, 
is not, in itself, the really significant thing in self-consciousness. 
Absolute predictability means a fixed, one-way process. Now 
such may be the fall of a stone, the movement of a river, the flow 
of an electric current ; but it is not the nature of our experience. 
When in the physicist's laboratory a number of men form a 
closed circuit and an electric shock is sent through it, delay in 
the current is simply impossible. But let the same circuit be 
made in the psychologist's laboratory, and let an ideational im- 
pulse be transmitted. The time not only varies with practice and 
with individuals, but, what is more to the point, an experimenter 
may consciously delay the signal or in some way frustrate the 
entire experiment. Here, evidently, something new has come into 
the experiment. And this new element is to be found neither in 
the physical mechanism nor in the stimulus. It is an idea in the 
mind of a person. It is not simply that something is going on, as 
is the case with a falling stone, but that some one is doing it him- 
self. There is not merely a something which responds, but a 
person who wills. The activity of consciousness which has not 

1 Browning's Cleon. 
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reached the ideational form responds as directly and as unerringly 
to its proper stimulus as a stone to the force of gravity. Such 
activity does not reveal any individuality whatever. Although 
intermittent and not as constant as gravity, because largely depen- 
dent upon stimulus, it is yet but a manifestation of the same one- 
way process of nature's activity. But an idea is a content which 
stands free from the flow of psychic life. It is something to 
which a name is given. It gets written down as a fixed form of 
speech. It, therefore, remains in the mind as a permanent form 
to designate mental content of a certain kind. An act of con- 
sciousness which is the result of nervous instability within the 
organism, or of a stimulus from without, is a fixed, one-way proc- 
ess, with a definite cause and a definite result. But an act which 
originates in the idea of some object to be attained is a specifically 
different kind of an act, just because it has its origin in some indi- 
vidual consciousness. Every idea, as a fixed mental content, must 
necessarily be due to the activity of an individual consciousness. 
Hence an act of will which carries out such an idea must be the 
expression of an individual choice. And now, to develop our 
thought one step further, this idea, of which the act of will is a 
partial expression, may have as its object, not something of 
which one is simply conscious as a fact, but rather the more com- 
plete realization of the conscious life whose possession this idea 
is. In this case, the act is not a mechanical thing nor a merely 
conscious act, but the act of a self. It is not simply something 
which happens, nor is it a mere response to what chances to call 
it forth. It is the expression and realization of a self-conscious 
will. 

Personality is to be found in man alone. In the lower animals, 
the organism itself could very properly be called the individual. 
The hydra may be divided into many organisms, each one as 
much a hydra as the original organism. In the higher animals, 
with their special senses, there is more than this mere bodily 
consciousness. Different things come to be reacted upon in 
different ways. In this way an experience, more or less definite, 
of the outside world arises. But as long as this response to 
stimulus is immediate, there can be no such thing as personality. 
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Personality means more than response to the strongest stimulus, 
even though this response come from an internal experience 
stored up within the organism itself. The beginning, the first 
expression of personality, is in inhibition. The stone is a 
center of nature's forces, the plant a center of nature's life, 
and the animal, as the play-ground of stimulus and response, 
is, although in a conscious form, the manifestation of nature. 
But, in the human order, we have not simply a 'recept,' as it has 
been called, stored away in the physical organism ; we have a 
concept or an idea of the totality of an inner conscious experience. 
The activity of this consciousness is not the response to stimuli, 
nor the mechanical explosion of nerve centers, but the expres- 
sion of a will consciously possessed as its own. It is not gravity 
nor feeling nor instinct, but a self. The individual experiences 
his will as broken apart from the unity of nature as it exists in 
stone and plant and animal. He has been driven out of this 
Eden of animal and plant existence, and has begun his career as 
a lonely, and, as he feels, a separate self. 

Primitive man made no sharp line of distinction between him- 
self and his world. The earth, the sea, the sun — all that existed 
— was the expression of a life including, but not different from, 
his own personal life. A distinct consciousness either of theism 
or of atheism was impossible to an experience which had not 
distinguished spirit and matter. Self there was, and not-self. 
But this other-than-self was like one's self. This is what we 
might call the reflex stage of human experience. Streams, 
mountains, and stars are reacted upon as a larger self. No sharp 
separation is made between the individual will and the on-going 
of nature at large. But, with this highly reflective consciousness 
of self which we have been depicting, this easy-going monism is 
impossible. The individual has come to think and feel and act 
in and through his own idea of himself. This idea of self has 
gradually spread out over the whole field of his conscious life. 
And it has fenced in for him, as his own domain, this his inalien- 
able and incommunicable selfhood. If any animal have this 
sense of personality, he is ipso facto no longer a mere animal. 
And personality will always make itself felt. Its existence does 
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not depend upon any theory of its credentials in our philosophical 
books. It needs no proof of its existence except its presence. 

The human self is not synonymous with what we mean by a 
simple individual. Of course the self, if it is to be real, must be 
some particular reality. There must be a this as opposed to a 
that, else there is no individual at all. But mere individuality is 
not synonymous with selfhood. It is true that the more the uni- 
versal, the type, prevails, the less the individual thing centers in 
itself. And this means that the more the universal predominates,, 
the less is there due to the individual. But this does not hold in 
the case of the self, where the universal is, through knowledge, 
placed in the possession of the individual will. It, therefore, does 
not possess that will. It is this possession of the universal by the 
individual that constitutes the self. Consciousness in perception 
is aware that a thing exists. In conception a thing is known to 
be of such a type ; but in self-consciousness there is the aware- 
ness that the content in question belongs to the type of reality 
which characterizes the knowing consciousness itself. The self, 
therefore, is not a discrete, separate this. In other words, the 
self-conscious individual is more than an individual, in that, being 
an object to itself, the type which it is to realize is in its own 
keeping. And, finally, the very definition of such a self, consid- 
ered in its larger relations, links it in its very essence with the 
universal will. 

To the historical theology, modern science has become a verit- 
able enemy. The unbroken order of law, which is the very con- 
dition of science itself, has rendered the traditional theology 
hopelessly inadequate. But this does not mean that the truths of 
religion are, therefore, no longer truths. Without contradicting 
the great body of modern scientific facts, our human experience 
may be just as much in need of the teaching of Christ as ever it 
was ; and, further, it may be that this teaching is but in part ap- 
preciated even to-day. This, indeed, is the real situation. The 
discourses of Jesus must be read anew in their own light, and not 
through any borrowed light. And the doctrines in which this 
truth can be set forth to-day must be stated in the terms of our 
own modern thought. The deadening paralysis which has come 
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upon the religious world of to-day is the result of our evolutionary 
philosophy, whereby all that exists — matter, life, personality — is 
so linked together in one unbroken series that the old religious 
values seem to have disappeared. Such, however, is not the 
case. The chasm between personality, conscious selfhood, hu- 
manity and that which is not human, not conscious of selfhood, 
be it animate, or inanimate, is the greatest chasm in the whole 
known universe. The consciousness of a self is not merely a 
higher form of the sense experience of the animal. Not a con- 
sciousness of objects, nor that a thing belongs to this or that 
class, nor yet any mere consciousness of things, but the con- 
sciousness that one is oneself the thing to which as end all else 
must be as means — this is the consciousness of self. And it 
cannot be described in terms of anything but itself. What the 
mirror is for the body, the individuating idea is for the self, and 
more ; for the self does not exist without it, but only through it. 
This break between the human self and the one-way process of 
nature in stone, plant, and animal is the cardinal fact of any theol- 
ogy which is worthy of the name. Just as light must first be 
broken into the prismatic colors before it can be woven into a 
rainbow, just as sound must be differentiated into the separate 
strains of music before they can be combined into a symphony, 
so must the universal will be broken up through the prism of 
humanity, differentiated into self-conscious wills, before there can 
be formed the kingdom of God. And this fall, this Adam-stage, 
every human will must pass through that enters the gateway of 
our humanity. 

Below the order of humanity there is consciousness, mind, 
reason ; but there is no conscious personality, no individual self- 
hood. It is the mind of the species, accompanying the physical 
organism, and determined by heredity, a racial mind, as opposed 
to the individual minds of our human order, where the will 
through the individuating idea has become an object unto itself, 
and is, therefore, in its own keeping. This explains the break 
which exists between the human self and the order of nature. 
This is the point at which all the philosophical religions have one 
common center, and their different theologies are the different 
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answers they have given to this problem. Through the prism of 
humanity the universal will is individuated. Each individual self, 
so far as it is realized, is a form of will in its own keeping. Here, 
therefore, is the starting point of all theologies, as well as the 
termination of physical science. The study of the physical 
organism gives us the science of physiology. But we are 
forced on to another science, the science of biology, because 
conscious processes are associated with those organisms that 
have a nervous system. And here, again, the study of the facts of 
consciousness gives us another science, that of psychology. But 
there is yet another fact, the fact of the self, the person, the 
human individual, which makes necessary still another science. 
This is the science of theology. And the unit in this science is 
the individual self. What the atom is to chemistry, the person 
is to theology. If this self-consciousness cannot be analyzed into 
a form of protoplasm, it must be regarded as the individuated 
form of a larger life. And all the great systems of human 
thought center here. To Buddhism the self is an illusion. To 
the Brahman it is an unreal form of an infinite spirit. Materi- 
alism makes of the self an effect of organized matter. Whatever 
the system of thought, the touchstone is the self. 

J. Dashiell Stoops. 



